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some time president of the National Academy, remarks in a prefatory note 
that the author has " grouped the various legends and set them in compact 
order, clearly illustrating the true story without losing the poetry and sim- 
ple Christian feeling which lend such grace and charm to the subject. She 
has filled a gap in the history of Christian Art by tracing these legends 
back to their source, in a spirit harmonizing with the graphic truth and 
tenderness of St. Luke's narrative of the early life of the Holy Mary and 
her Divine Child." 

Of special folk-lore interest are the traditions relating to the founding of 
the Basilica of Sta. Maria Maggiore, and the adventures of Azavedo and 
his companions. The gracefully written book is illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of the portrait painted by St. Luke, and of pictures by several old 
masters who have delineated the Evangelist in the act of painting the 
Virgin; these include works by Jean de Mabuse, Benedetto Buonfigli, 
Raphael, and Mignard. The little book is daintily bound in blue cloth. 



NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

In a discussion of the Creation Legend of Samoa, originally offered as a 
paper at a session of the " Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde," A. Bastian calls 
attention to the mass of philosophic ideas contained in this legend, and the 
manner in which the religious philosophy of civilized countries is paralleled 
in Samoan conceptions. The material is supplied by the works of Turner, 
Pratt, and the Royal Society of South Wales (1891) ; it is gratifying to be 
informed that an addition to Samoan printed literature is expected from 
Dr. Stiibel, German consul-general. In order to the comprehension of 
this mythology, it is most important to possess more extended texts, and 
also, what now completely fails, a knowledge of Samoan ceremonial and 
the relation of the myths to the rites. 

A longer treatise by the same writer on the Mythology and Psychology 
of Negroes in Guinea sets forth the same idea, that the most abtruse con- 
ceptions of the most advanced philosophies are paralleled by the notions of 
primitive races. Beside the works of Ellis and others, the writer refers to 
a Report regarding religious views and usages of the Ewe contained in 
Dankelmann's " Mittheilungen aus dem deutschen Schutzgebiet," 1892, and 
to the publications of Missionary Societies, like those of the Norddeutschen 
Mission. Unfortunately the simple and necessary usage of a bibliography, 
and of precise references, is not observed, the source of the several allu- 
sions being imperfectly explained. The habit of the distinguished author, 
of bringing the entire mental universe under contribution, and of continual 
use of brackets, makes the treatise almost as difficult to follow as if the 
matter consisted of algebraic problems. 

Dr. Boas contributes to knowledge of the languages of the Pacific coast 
a few Salishan texts, fragmentary versions of myths. These illustrate the 
exceeding difficulty of getting a correct comprehension of aboriginal ideas, 
as the interlinear version would itself be unintelligible without a free ren- 
dering. The mythic material includes stories of the stealing of the sun, 
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the burning of the earth by a son of the sun god, who undertakes to carry 
the luminary in the place of his father, and is finally thrown down and 
changed into a mink by Snx the sun. In the story of Wawalis, a bloody 
tragedy, the hero, somewhat after the manner of a celebrated mediaeval 
story, offers to his wife as food the head of her lover. The first of these 
tales relates how Ialit fools the Sneneiq (a demon whose child he has 
killed) by professing sympathy, and is made a chief in consequence. 

The paper on the Tusayan New Fire Ceremony, by Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, is one of those additions to knowledge which the writer is able to 
make from the inexhaustible material. The view is set forth, that Tusayan 
mythology and ritual has grown up by composition, and by incorporation 
of many cults ; as each people joined the nucleus it brought its own pecul- 
iar cults, and the retention of the names attached to these caused the same 
earth goddess to possess many names. The ceremony at the present time 
is not the only one in the year at which fire is lighted. The embers, being 
looked on as sacred, are ceremonially disposed of. The rite contains ele- 
ments of licentious amusement. 

From the larger collection of Alice Bertha Gomme, already noticed in 
this Journal, is taken a second series of Children's Singing Games, con- 
taining eight of the games, and adapted to childish use. 

Mr. Sidney Hartland's brief note concerning a rite now dying out at St. 
Briavels traces its connection with the Godiva legend. It was until very 
lately customary to bring to the church on Whitsunday afternoon baskets 
of the stalest bread and hardest cheese cut up into small pieces the size of 
dice. Immediately after the service the bread and cheese were scrambled 
for in the church, and it was the custom to use them as pellets, the parson 
coming in for a share as he left the pulpit. The custom was said to be for 
the privilege of cutting and taking wood in Hudnolls, and this privilege was 
affirmed to have been obtained of some Earl of Hereford, at the instance 
of his lady, on the same terms that Lady Godiva obtained the privileges 
for the citizens of Coventry. Mr. Hartland, by the aid of comparative 
examination, finds it probable that the rite was a survival of an ancient 
heathen ceremony, probably of an agricultural character, and peculiar to 
women, in which the latter made procession in a state of nudity, as is still 
the case in India and on the Gold Coast of Africa. He compares Greek 
and Roman rites and legends. 

The relation of the belief in another life to the idea of justice is dis- 
cussed by L. Marillier, in a treatise full of learned comparisons and inter- 
esting observations. By means of a long collection of examples, the writer 
makes it appear that the primitive belief of the survival of the soul is 
devoid of a moral character. In general, the well and ill behaved are sup- 
posed to have the same destiny in the future life, while in the numerous 
cases in which a difference of fate is assumed, this separation rests on dif- 
ferences of wealth or birth or occupation, rather than on individual merit. 
He remarks : " Assuredly, it would not be true to affirm that the manner 
in which men treat each other has not, to the eyes of savage peoples, any 
appreciable effect on the destiny of their souls in the other life ; but the 
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examination of facts presently to be pointed out will show : (1) that when 
any moral conception presides over the separation of souls into distinct 
residences, it is usually not unaccompanied by other conceptions ; (2) that 
many actions which we consider as having moral worth (as for example, 
deeds of valor) are for the savage only signs of superior vigor, or greater 
spiritual force, that the words are to be taken somewhat in a physical and 
material significance. Besides, it is sometimes difficult to determine exactly 
what uncivilized races mean by the expressions good or bad, and that one 
would be exposed to singular mistakes if he desired to preserve for these 
words their moral significance." In some of the American myths respect- 
ing the future state, the author is disposed to see a transformed image of 
Christian conceptions. In considering the question of the origin of the 
beliefs regarding the effect of present actions on future destiny, Mr. Ma- 
rillier is inclined to assume the influence of a metaphysical rather than a 
moral conception. The actions punished by deities are in the first instance 
those which injure these deities ; thus the negligence of ritual observances 
is for a long time considered as more severely punished than the most seri- 
ous injuries done to one's neighbor. In the beginning, punishment of 
crime is a private affair in the next world as in this, being left to the spirits 
themselves ; as the authority of particular deities increases, and their func- 
tions multiply, deities of the world of the dead come to be regarded as 
judges who extend their authority over all human acts ; such at least is the 
conception of this investigator. Mr. Marillier is charged with conducting 
the studies on religions of uncivilized peoples in the French Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences Religieuses. The list of the 
courses of this governmental institution, appended to the treatise, shows 
what a salutary effect the School, as we believe without peer in any coun- 
try, must exercise on the development of the science of the history of reli- 
gions. 

P. Sebillot prints a series of brief notices on the legends and curiosities 
of different trades. In the two numbers before us, he treats of coiffeurs, 
couturieres, dentellieres et modistes. The articles are illustrated from old 
prints. With regard to the hair-dressers may be mentioned the general 
habits of uncleanliness caused by the use of powder ; the custom of coun- 
try hair-cutters of placing a wooden dish on the head of the customer, and 
shearing as much as exceeded the limit of the circle, and the manner of 
educating apprentices, at first by using a wooden head, and afterwards, by 
shaving poor folk for nothing. In " Measure for Measure," Shakespeare 
makes the Duke say (Act. v. Sc. 1), — 

Laws, for all faults ; 

But faults so countenanced, that the strong statutes 

Stand like the forfeits in a barber's shop, 

As much in mock as mark. 

The writer observes, that this alludes to the custom, in England, of ex- 
hibiting in a conspicuous position of the shop a rule forbidding certain 
things, such as handling razors, speaking of cutting one's throat ; these 
were common in Suffolk up to 1830. Among amusing signs used by bar- 
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bers, a common one, going back two centuries, proclaimed : Demain on 
rasera gratis, to-morrow shaving will be free. Regarding needle-women, 
Mr. Se'billot observes that formerly, tailors possessed the sole right of 
dressing men and women, and that this privilege is mentioned in their 
statutes of 1660. 
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